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Wilkes and the City. By Sir W. P. Treloar. London, John 
Murray, 1917. — xxvi, 299 pp. 

Three men who on widely different grounds have large places in 
the parliamentary history of Great Britain — Wilkes, Cobden and 
Chamberlain — have also conspicuous places in the municipal annals 
of England. Nearly thirty years ago the late Sir Edward Watkin — 
long prominent in the railway world of England and the Dominion 
of Canada — wrote an appreciative and detailed record of Cobden's 
services to Manchester as an alderman of the city council. Chamber- 
lain's municipal services have had adequate recognition in Bunce's 
History of the Corporation of Birmingham. A tribute like that paid 
by Watkin to Cobden has now been paid to the memory of Wilkes 
by Sir W. P. Treloar, who since 1892 has represented Farringdon 
Without — Wilkes's ward from 1769 to 1797 — in the court of alder- 
men, and who, like Wilkes, has also filled the offices of sheriff and 
lord mayor. The preparation of this study of the part that Wilkes 
played in the politics of the city of London was obviously an under- 
taking congenial to his nineteenth and twentieth-century successor in 
the representation of Farringdon Without. Every page testifies to 
this fact, especially after Sir William has reached the point in 
the biography at which Wilkes became liveryman in the Joiners' Com- 
pany, and was duly seated as a member of the court of aldermen. 
The result is a book that is eminently readable, and of value from 
three or four points of view. It offers another presentation of Wilkes, 
but with an estimate of his private character that differs little from 
that of other biographers and of the writers of general histories of 
the last half of the eighteenth century. It brings out with much 
more detail than the constitutional and general histories the part that 
the common hall of the City of London played in the three great and 
successful constitutional agitations with which the name of Wilkes 
will always be identified ; and it also affords additional proof of the 
intensity and persistence of the opposition to Wilkes at Guildhall 
that was set on foot and maintained by George III. Finally, from 
Treloar's pages it is possible to realize the working of the municipal 
institutions of the City of London in the last half of the eighteenth 
century, and to form some idea of the corruption that had established 
itself — notably the sale of offices ; and the system, from which Wilkes 
profited, of permitting the city chamberlain to hold large balances of 
the city's money at his bankers, and to transfer the interest accruing 
thereon to his private account. It is difficult to name a biography or 
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a general history in which there are more ample descriptions of the 
municipal life of the City of London in the eighteenth century. It 
is these descriptions, in fact, that give Wilkes and the City its perma- 
nent value ; for the municipal government of the City of London has 
never been reformed in the way that the municipal government of all 
other English cities was reformed in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Corruption, such as that recalled by this work, was 
long ago weeded out. Otherwise the ward mote, common council, 
common hall, livery companies, Guildhall and Mansion-House, as 
institutions, are all much as they were in the years from 1769 to 
1797, when Wilkes was continuously prominent in the municipal life 
of the city. 

Edward Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Life and Letters of the Right Honorable Sir Charles Tupper, 
Bart., K.C.M.G. Edited by E. M. Saunders. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir R. L. Borden. New York, Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1916. — Two volumes: xi, 319; iii, 298 pp. 

It was fortunate for students of Canadian history and politics, and 
also for students of the era in British colonial history that extends 
from 1840 to 1914, that there was no long interval between the death 
of Sir Charles Tupper in October 1915, and the publication of his 
journals and letters. With the single exception of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, Tupper was the foremost statesman of the era of confedera- 
tion, and he was active and prominent in the political life of the 
Dominion until as recently as February 1901, when he resigned the 
leadership of the Conservative opposition. Tupper's political career, 
extending from 1855 to 1901, was even more interesting, more event- 
ful and more strenuous than that of either Macdonald or Sir 
George Etienne Cartier, his most conspicuous associates in bringing 
about confederation. He had a successful political career in Nova 
Scotia in the twenty years that preceded confederation. He long 
outlived both Macdonald and Cartier; and from 1867 to 1901 he 
was continuously prominent in political life at Ottawa, or in the ser- 
vice of the Dominion as high commissioner in London. In the his- 
tory of the British oversea dominions, from the American Revolution 
to 1914, there was no statesman in any of the dominions whose range 
and variety of service — much of it beneficent — exceeded that which 
must be credited to Tupper. 



